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and their material resources, in comparison with those
of other European states, were contemptible. Entering
rarely into foreign politics, and then with a conspicuous
absence of dignity or success, the royal house of France
saw its kingdom surrounded by foes or lukewarm
friends, nearly every one of whom was superior to itself
in strength. To the north and east the Empire and
Lorraine, the great dynasties of Flanders and Burgundy,
were each more than an equal combatant for the Frank-
ish king. Southwards the kingdom of Aries, sometimes
close linked to the Empire, sometimes enjoying a pre-
carious independence, stood aloof, with many marches
and counties, from the influence of the central realm.
The great dukes of Aquitaine and the proud house that
ruled in Toulouse scarce in their most friendly moments
professed any allegiance to the Capets. And the demon
race, sprung, said legends, from the union of an Angevin
count with an unearthly bride, which ruled on the banks
of the lower Loire and the Maine, the borderland
between France, Aquitaine, and Brittany, was gathering
its powers in grim concentration of purpose for a wider
sweep, which should endanger the throne of the Frankish
king. The circle was completed by the great duchy of
Kormandy, to which was annexed the county of Maine.'
But small as was its territory and slight its power,
the house which ruled from Paris claimed all the pre-
rogatives and dignity of the imperial line which it had
dispossessed. It clung with sagacious tenacity to the
assertion that it was the successor of the line of Charles
the Great. Hugh Capet had been elected in 987 by the
influence of the Church at a moment when the. Karling
race had dwindled into impotent decadence. He had him-